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Ambivalent Church in Contradictory Society 


The tasks of a church marked by ambivalence in a 
society standing “in the midst of bewildering contradic- 
tion” are interpreted by Robert W. Spike in a book, Safe 
In Bondage, subtitle quoted above (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1960. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.75). The author 
is general secretary for program, Board of Home Mis- 
sions, Congregational Christian Churches. 

The conventional picture of the American church scene 
is declared to be “fundamentally outdated.” “There is no 
such thing as the stable, normal church—unchanged, un- 
influenced by cultural shock and crises—as over against 
certain less fortunate groups in American life who need 
mission work so they can be brought up to standard.” The 
great recent cultural changes “leave virtually no area of 
our life unshaken.” “Clearly what we have thought of so 
concretely as evangelism and home missions need rethink- 
ing.” 

Two guiding directions are stated: involvement and 
need. “Times of cultural crises are peculiarly times of 
spiritual meaning,” writes Dr. Spike. Communication of 
the church with the world is now difficult, but Dr. Spike 
thinks it can be recovered “if we look unflinchingly at 
what is in America rather than what we might wish for.” 

Many aspects of the current task of ministry are stated: 
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the organization men who live in the rapidly growing 
suburbs; the threatened rural community; the runaway 
city; the world of the culture molders; the “intersecting 
worlds” of race, leisure, youth, regionalism; finally the 
deviate or the outsider. There are brief descriptions of 
a number of local church programs. 


The Crises in Our Cities 


Dennis Clark is a specialist in housing and racial prob- 
lems on the staff of the Commission on Human Relations 
for the city of Philadelphia. He thinks that during the 
past few centuries the forces of technology have fash- 
ioned a new pattern of life, the modern city, this is not 
the city of which Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas wrote, but 
a somewhat headless metropolis which many people call, 
with uneasiness, home. He records his thoughts in the 
a Cities in Crisis (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1959. 
$3.50). 

This Roman Catholic writer on urbanism, who has 
studied political science at Fordham and the University of 
Pennsylvania, thinks that the great industrial aggregations 
of persons have had a shattering impact on Christian life 
—on the liturgy and on teaching of stewardship, for exam- 
ple. Amid the resulting confusion he calls for systematic 
concern, study, and action. 

The well-formulated Catholic social ideals are regarded 
as “theoretical” by those who are lay leaders in many city 
affairs. The Catholic educational system, he writes, has 
not produced its quota of proficient lay leaders. And the 
work-a-day world is apt to look upon the formal Roman 
Catholic institutions of a city as possessing “blandly inde- 
pendent self-concern and self-development, with occasional 
fits of agitated obstructionism.” 

“The potential of the Catholic ‘average’ American for 
joining in a creative reconstruction of our cities has not 
yet been manifested in any significant movements at this 
level,” writes Mr. Clark. He states that “in the slums, 
where social disorder is at its worst, Catholic involve- 
ment has declined.” Where once Catholic parishes aided 
in the economic improvement of immigrants from Europe, 
there are now many Negroes, a small proportion of whom 
are Catholic, and Puerto Ricans. “And missionary work 
among the Puerto Rican group is limited.” 

He notes in a refrain familiar to Protestants: “The 
resources of Catholicism shift toward the suburban per- 
imeters of our cities.” 


“The Challenge of the City” 


“The city is the challenge to the church today, and we 
have a generation instead of a century in which to meet 
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it... . The problem of the city . . . more urgently demands 
solution than any other peculiar to our own times. . 
There must be a large-minded cooperation on the part of 
the various denominations. . . . Furthermore, not only is 
the cooperation of the various denominations necessary, 
but also the general cooperation of the churches in each 
denomination. . . . The two essential elements of the 
city problem are the people and their environment, and 
... both must be transformed, which will require a genera- 
tion of time—precisely the interval before the city will 
dominate the nation. .. . The aim of every church must 
be not to build up itself but to build up the community.” 

These quotations come from The Challenge of the City, 
by Josiah Strong, a book that was one of the “Forward 
Mission Study Courses,” edited under the direction of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, published, 1907, 
by Eaton and Mains, New York, and Jennings and Graham, 
Cincinnati. 


Among chapter titles were these: “The Place of the 
City in Modern Civilization,” “The Modern City a 
Menace,” “The Message of Jesus to the New Civiliza- 
tion,’ “The Christian Solution of the Problem.” In the 
chapter on the Christian solution much attention is given 
to “socialized churches,” or so-called institutional churches, 
and to “the religious social settlements.” However, Dr. 
Strong also wrote that “there must be a new evangelism,” 
an evangelism directed both to changing men and changing 
their environment. A section is called “How Country 
Churches Can Help” the city. 


In the bibliography among the works listed were Ed- 
ward T. Devine’s Principles of Relief; Lyman Abbott's 
Christianity and Social Problems ; John R. Commons’ So- 
cial Reform and the Church; Washington Gladden’s 
Applied Christianity; John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of 
the Children; Jacob A. Riis’ How the Other Half Lives; 
Edward Judson’s /nstitutional Church; Richard T. Ely’s 
Social Aspects of Christianity. 


The East Harlem Protestant Parish 


In East Harlem of New York City in 1948 four Protes- 
tant bodies began an “experimental store-front” ministry. 
It soon became a prominent “symbol of the new concern 
with Protestant witness in the city.” George W. Webber, 
one of the ministers of the parish, also a part-time teacher 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, interprets 
the life and work of this church in East Harlem in the 
book, God’s Colony in Man’s World (New York and Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1960, $2.75). 

“The integrity of the church depends upon our under- 
standing of the missionary nature of the church,” writes 
Mr. Webber. Also: “The integrity of our life as Chris- 
tians depends upon establishing patterns of disciplined 
life, both together and in our individual situations, that will 
so sustain us and nurture our lives that by God’s mercy 
we ‘may grow up to salvation.” The clergy of East 
Harlem have defined some special patterns of discipline for 
themselves. 

One observation reads as follows: “One suspects that 
99 and 44/100 per cent of the church members of our 
country are indeed newborn babes who need the gentlest 
possible diet as they begin to toddle and walk.” 

The role of the minister, he writes, is to train the 
colonists. The colonists are the laity. ‘When the laity of 
a local church come to understand their task in relation 
to that of the ordained clergy, then they become colonists, 
not as second rate assistants to the professionals but as 


bo 


those rightly called by God to serve as his witnesses jn 
the world.” 


“Think Metropolitan” 


A report advising that the American people should 
“think metropolitan” is issued by a group of business 
men under the title, Guiding Metropolitan Growth, pub- 
lished by the Committee for Economic Development, 71] 
Fifth Avenue, New York, August, 1960, $2.00, CED is an 
organization for research and education. 

Noting that in this century, the metropolitan areas have 
been the most rapidly growing sections, it is stated that 
the “heart of our problem is the use of land and other 
resources. ... .” 

Among the recommendations: There should be syste- 
matic and periodic analyses of an area’s economic base; 
comprehensive reviews and recastings of programs for 
urban renewal; governmental reorganization in metro- 
politan areas so as to handle area-wide problems. No sin- 
gle pattern or formula can be recommended for metro- 
politan areas, the report states. 


“Impact” 


An exploration of an idea, “Christianity is the collision 
between God and man, and the point of impact of this 
collision is the church in mission,” is presented in a well- 
illustrated book, title above, by Robert A. Elfers, Mac 
Hurley Ashworth, and Bette Virginia Reed (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1960. $1.50). 

Salients in the history of American home missions are 
illuminated by word and drawing. An informal and con- 
cise cyclopedia of home-missions is included. Truman B., 
Douglass is quoted on “Communications for the Mission.” 
There are comments from church executives and state- 
ments by denominations. “Heroes of the mission” receive 
brief biographies. 

Meryl Ruoss states “What We Must Plan For.” One 
meets a man named Kuykendall in the novel, The Return 
of Ansel Gibbs, by Frederich Buechner. Kuykendall is a 
seminary professor who left the classroom to minister to 
people in the slums of New York. The battle of the East 
Harlem parish against drug addiction is vividly described. 
The work closes with a plea to the reader to continue 
the exploration of impact. 


Can the Urban Poor Own Their Homes? 


“T see the cooperative method of mutual aid in the 
modern world as a continuation of an ancient wisdom 
that gathered men together to share with each other their 
companionship and a portion of their harvest,’ William 
Horvath, a bricklayer, writes in The Catholic Worker, 39 
Spring Street, New York 12, N. Y., March, 1960. 

Mr. Horvath has been conducting discussions in the Har- 
lem area of New York City, just north of the Interchurch 
Center. The groups meeting have worked out a method 
whereby, for example, twenty families living in a tene- 
ment might borrow $10,000 as a down payment for pur- 
chase of the building that they occupy and for which they 
pay monthly rent. When the borrowed money is paid 
back, the group of tenants would negotiate a mortgage 
loan, assume full cooperative ownership, and begin needed 
repairs, 

“In olden times we would bring our harvest and offer 
our labor,” but now it has to be done with a new method 
of exchange, Mr. Horvath writes. The cooperative method, 
he says, is a way of “helping the poor help the poor.” 
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Defining Pastoral Functions 


Ministers are to make themselves and their churches 
“the directors of great social movements,” it was once 
said by one directing a course in “Pastoral Functions” at 
4 theological seminary. The course of instruction indi- 
cated “a large conception of the church and the ministry.” 
“Apparently the minister is not simply to be sent out to 
shepherd a particular flock. .. . He is to serve his com- 
munity, and human society at large, in any and every way 
by which his personality may be brought to bear. . . . 


“He is to engage in all great social movements, and is 
to make his church a directing factor in such move- 
ments.... 

“If the minister from henceforth is to be a power in 
civic life, an influence in solving the great problems of our 
democracy, then we may venture to predict a very speedy 
renaissance [of the vocation of the ministry]... .” 

The course offered was comprehensive. Four lectures 
on labor unions were given, three by officers of unions. 
“The Ministry of Mental Healing” was the subject of 
another presentation. The minister should have a role “in 
the realization of democracy,” and one of “association with 
international movements,” other lecturers said. The spe- 
cial problems of the rural community were considered, 
among other areas of interest. 


The course was offered at Yale Divinity School, 1908- 
09, and a number of the lectures were printed in a volume, 
The Christian Ministry and The Social Order, edited by 
Charles S. Macfarland, published, 1909, by Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven. The quotations above are from 
Dr. Macfarland’s introduction. Dr. Macfarland was then 
secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. He signed the introduction as a member of 
the Alumni Advisory Committee of Yale Divinity Schools. 
He said that the lectures printed ‘“‘were selected from a 
supplementary course of constant instruction, . . . which 
attempted to cover, as far as possible, the entire field of 
pastoral work.” 


“The Pulpit and the Plow” 


The practical agricultural and community services of 
tural churches throughout the world are interpreted by 
Ralph A. Felton in The Pulpit and the Plow (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1960. $2.95). The hungry people of 
the world, the systems of land tenure that handicap many 
farmers, the eager young farmers hoping for a better life 
through new methods are noted, and the involvements of 
many churches and mission agencies are then described. 
The situation in the U. S. A. is included. 

In various nations rural churches have had an interest 
in the economic cooperatives. Indeed, to many people “the 
rural church is a cooperative fellowship that includes the 
whole life.” In a community named Quinter in north- 
western Kansas, a church has been a cooperative fellow- 
ship for 70 years. “Its 64 charter members called four 
men to become lay preachers.” This church has sent six 
members to become missionaries in Asia and two to work 
among the Navajo Indians. The members have also wel- 
comed refugees from other lands. 

In India, the Fiji Islands, and elsewhere, missionaries 
have assisted in the organization of cooperative credit 
associations. 

Professor Felton points specifically to the need for co- 
operation among the rural churches in the United States. 
One denomination reports 1,857 churches with less than 
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100 members among a total of 3,875 local churches. The 
logic of their situation could call for either uniting or 
enlarging these parishes, he writes. 

Throughout the world a number of church unions have 
been formed. Out of 42 mergers listed, twenty-two 
were arranged among “the younger churches.” 

The book closes with illustrations of methods of train- 
ing rural church leaders throughout the world. 


“The Challenge of the Country” 


“In recent years ... the country problem has been claim- 
ing its share of attention. It has grown to the dignity of a 
national issue. . .. A broad-minded leader of the religious 
life of college men has recently expressed his opinion that 
the rural problem is more pressing just now than any other 
North American problem. He is a city man and is giving 
his attention impartially to the needs of all sections. . . 
We discover that the vitality and stability of rural life is 
in very may places threatened. It is the business of 
Christian students and leaders to study the conditions 
and try to remove or remedy the causes. . . . With all 
its serious difficulties and discouragements the rural prob- 
lem is a splendid challenge to faith. . . . That far-seeing 
Irish leader, Sir Horace Plunkett, after a searching study 
of American conditions, is inclined to think that our 
great prosperous cities are blundering seriously in not 
concerning themselves more seriously with the rural prob- 

The lines above come from George Walter Fiske’s The 
Challenge of the Country (New York, Association Press, 
1912). “This study of country life opportunity and analy- 
sis of various phases of the rural problems in America has 
been written at the request of the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, particularly for 
their country work and student departments.” It was 
dedicated by Professor Fiske, who taught at Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, “to the college men and women.” 

The stresses and strains experienced by rural commu- 
nities were duly noted, as were their resources and thie 
beginnings of “the Country Life Movement.” There were 
factors making for “a new rural civilization.” The “tri- 
umphs of scientific agriculture” were described, as were 
the “opportunities for social reconstruction.” There was a 
chapter on “the community-serving church and its allies.” 
Finally “country life leadership” was presented as a “chal- 
lenge to college men and women.” 

The “‘classified bibliography” included Theodore Roose- 
velt’s article, “Rural Life,” in The Outlook, August 27, 
1910; W. L. Anderson’s The Country Town; Warren H. 
Wilson’s The Church in the Open Country; the “Rural 
Education” number of Rural Manhood, September, 1912; 
A. F. Beard’s The Story of John Frederic Oberlin; the 
Report of the Commission on Country Life appointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt that completed its work in 
1909. 


Rural Development: A Many Sided Program 


“Industrial and other enterprise development, educa- 
tional and vocational training improvement, better sanita- 
tion and health, as well as more efficient agriculture and 
marketing” are dealt with in the Fourth Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture on The Rural Develop- 
ment Program (Washington, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1959). Six other units of the government co- 
operate with the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
advancing the Rural Development Program. 
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“The nation’s concern over the pressing problem of sur- 
plus production of a few basic commodities on the larger 
commercial farms has long overshadowed the plight of 
small farmers operating low production units,” states Ezra 
T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. “Families on small 
farms produce less than 10 per cent of marketed farm 
products.” The Rural Development Program, directed 
to the needs of operators of small farms, has been in 
operation in nearly 200 counties and 30 states and Puerto 
Rico. Non-governmental organizations, including in many 
instances the churches, are cooperating in local projects. 
In the year reviewed, 143 full-time agricultural extension 
agents were employed in the cooperating states and coun- 
ties. Twenty-one of these had state-wide or area-wide 
responsibilities. The others were assigned to separate 
county programs. 


Among non-agricultural projects, the following are de- 
scribed : 235 health and sanitation projects; 945 loans by 
the Small Business Administration to businesses in small 
towns, of which 63 went to small enterprises in 48 of the 
rural development counties; special efforts by the Social 
Security Administration to serve eligible older rural fami- 
lies ; four special projects by the Department of Labor to 
supply vocational guidance to rural people. 


A Rural Development Program Handbook, containing 
information on program objectives and methods, is pub- 
lished by the Committee for Rural Development Program. 
Copies are available by writing to Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fifty Year Trend on New York Farms 


In the town of Dryden in Tompkins County, N. Y., 
surveys of farm operations have been made every ten 
years since 1907, and the record over a fifty year period 
is summarized in an article by S. W. Warren, in Farm 
Economics, No. 214, 1959, published by New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Oniy farms with 200 or more productive man work 
units and a full time operator were included in this analy- 
sis. In 1907, 206 farms were enumerated, but in 1957 
only 65 farms” could be included. “The decline in the 
number of farms is largely the result of the combination 
of farms to make larger units and the removal of the 
poorer land from farming.” 


“The total number of cows on the 65 farms in 1957 was 
almost exactly the same as the number on the 206 farms in 
1907. The total amount of milk produced in 1957 was 
about double that produced in 1907.” 

“The average number of workers per farm . . . has 
been two or slightly less than two throughout the entire 
period. If one of the 1907 farmers were to look at the 
present farm businesses in the town of Dryden, the 
only thing which he would recognize is the labor force. 

“The capital invested per farm increased from about 
$6,000 to about $46,000. .. . 

“In 1907, the average cash wage of hired men who re- 
ceived board and room in addition was about $24 a month. 
... In 1957, the average cash wage of hired men who 
received board and room . . . was about $135 a month. . . . 

“It has never been possible for a young man [working 
on a farm] to save enough from wages to buy a farm 
business. What he has always done is to save a little money 
and then get someone to give him financial backing for 
the rest. This has not changed. 

“Total receipts per farm were about $1,500 in 1907 


and more than $20,000 in 1957... . Milk has been the 
most important source of income. . . . The farm businesses 
are becoming more specialized. This trend toward special 
ization is nationwide.” 


The average “labor income” per farm [the result after 
deducting from receipts all expenses, including unpaid 
labor and interest on all capital invested] ‘“‘was about 
$500 in 1907 and about $3,700 in 1957.” 


Handbook on Large Farmer Cooperatives 


Twenty-one large farmers’ cooperatives are described 
in the Handbook on Major Regional Cooperatives Han- 
dling Farm Supplies, 1957 and 1958, by J. Warren Mather, 
published, 1960, by the Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. A sep- 
arate statement appears for each organization, and a thor- 
ough summary of the operations of all is also given, 
Single copies are available on application. 


“A Third of a Century at Union” 


“A Third of a Century at Union” is the title of a state- 
ment by Reinhold Niebuhr in The Union Seminary 
Tower, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., May, 1960, 
from which the following paragraphs are quoted: 

“My three decades at the Seminary can be roughly 
divided into three of four periods, which are not exactly 
identical with the decades. History is fortunately never 
neatly decimal. The first period is that of the ‘Social Gos- 
pel.’ It was in full swing when I arrived at the Seminary 
in 1928. The Social Gospel was creative in redeeming 
American Protestantism from an arid Calvinistic or pietis- 
tic individualism, but it was defective in identifying the 
Christian faith with a mild socialism and a less mild 
pacifism, all encased in an overall utopianism. 

“I remember that at one of the first table conversations 
in which I participated the remark was made: ‘All we 
have to do is to put the sanction of the Gospel behind 
a collectivist conception of society.” The great depression 
began in 1929. It marked the end of the 19th century in 
America, which had ended in Europe with the first World 
War. The depression rather accentuated the sense of 
urgency in the Social Gospel school, and give the victory 
to the more ‘realistic’ members of the school, as contrasted 
with the more vague ‘evangelical’ emphasis of Shailer 
Mathews. It drove many perilously near to or into Stalin- 
ist Marxism. It raised questions in the minds of many 
of us about the adequacy of an identification of the Gospel 
with utopia and made us open to the influence of Karl 
Barth, who had broken with liberal and Marxist utopian- 
ism after the First War. I remember that I wrote a book in 
1932, entitled Moral Man and Immoral Society, which 
was partly an exposition and partly a refutation of utopian- 
ism. 

“The second period in the Seminary community was 
also influenced by world history. It began roughly with 
Hitler’s accession to power in 1933 and lasted until the 
end of the second World War in 1945. The remnants 
of the Social Gospel school were caught in the toils of 
Stalinism under the influence of the Marxist theory that 
‘fascism’ was merely the last and most desperate period 
of ‘capitalism’ in its decay. How different the facts of 
history are from the simple theories of the ideologies! 
Those who had more freedom from dogma were pre- 
occupied ethically with resisting the pacifist illusions of 
the whole liberal movement, both religious and secular. 
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“Religiously it meant the ascendancy of the ‘liberal 
evangelicalism’ of our revered chief, the late Henry Sloane 
Coffin, who had always claimed my personal loyalty and 
respect but whom I followed both religiously and_politi- 
cally more than ever before. I think his thought and 
spirit dominated the whole Seminary and after decades 
of Union’s being the arena of warring schools of thought, 
it developed an almost unified theological outlook. This 
was partly influenced by ‘neo-orthodoxy’ but chiefly by a 
more realistic approach to the whole human situation, as 
illumined by the Gospel, and to the historical situation as 
illumined by the depth of evil into which a great civiliza- 
tion could fall, and the necessary evil of war which would 
be required to defeat the evil. Politically, we became ‘inter- 
ventionist’ in the great debate about American responsi- 
bility to our common civilization. 

“The end of the war brought the great expansion of the 
Seminary and the invigorating presence of many ex- 
soldiers, not a few of whom decided to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry, prompted by their war experience. . . . 

“Perhaps it would be wise to concede that the post- 
war years must really be defined as a fourth period in 
which our whole culture gradually came to acknowledge 
the horrible dilemma of the ‘cold war’ and the nuclear 
stalemate. Our common experience made all the theo- 
logical and moral arguments of the pre-war period otiose. 
Domestic problems, with the exception of the issue of racial 
justice, proved more or less soluble, and the problem of 
peace for a world living under the Damocles sword of a 
nuclear catastrophe proved, if not insoluble, then at least 
more stubborn than anything anticipated in the twenties 
or thirties. 

“I will forbear to describe the period theologically, except 
to observe that the insecurities of our age strongly tempt 
this generation, not to the utopianism of yesterday, but 
to flight into any kind of storm cellar of religious security, 
whether this be Biblicism or eschatological irresponsibility 
or emphasis on the uniqueness of the church. Fortunately, 
there are also many ways of reacting creatively to the in- 
securities of the age, and Union students have done so, 
discovering in the process that the insecurities of the age 
are but the enlargements of the insecurities of life itself, 
about which a mature faith has always known and which 
have always provided an ultimate test of the vitality and 
honesty of such a faith. 

“T need not confess it, for it is obvious, that these 
reminiscences are by a teacher of social ethics, and not a 
theologian ; that is, by a teacher of social ethics who has 
taught a lifetime in the framework of theology and in a 
theological seminary. They are, therefore, colored by my 
vocational interests. I hope they are nevertheless in some 
slight accord with the ‘objective’ truth about the course of 
Seminary history and the history of our culture, particu- 
larly in our own nation.” 


Three Windows in a Cathedral 


Following is a portion of an article in The American 
oo Washington, May, 1960, by Gervase N. 

ve : 

“Three magnificent stained glass windows depicting 
in rich symbolism the role of labor in secular and religious 
life and man’s offering of his work to his Creator have 
been added to the famed Washington Cathedral. 

“They pay tribute to the memory of three labor leaders 
whose love of their fellow men reflected their devotion to 
God—Samuel Gompers, founding president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; William Green, his successor, 
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and Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, [A figure of Walter Rauschenbusch 
is placed in the Murray window. ] 

“The windows were presented to the Cathedral by the 
AFL-CIO. President George Meany presented the Gom- 
pers and Green windows; Vice President Reuther pre- 
sented the Murray window. They were accepted by the 
Cathedral Dean, Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., a 
grandson of President Woodrow Wilson who has long 
been warmly regarded by workers because of his familiar- 
ity with and understanding of the problems of trade 
unions. 

“*The theme of the windows,’ observed Dean Sayre, ‘is 
that of unity within the labor movement and between 
religion and labor in common service to God. 

“It is significant that in the Washington Cathedral, 
chartered as “a house of prayer for all people,” a Jew 
(Gompers), a Protestant (Green) and a Roman Catholic 
(Murray) should be memorialized by a united labor move- 
ment and the church.’ 

“It is significant too, perhaps, that two of the men 
honored were immigrants—Gompers and Murray.” 


“The Church and Mass Media” 


A Study Commission of the National Council on the 
Role of Radio, Television, and Films in Religion has made 
a report, title above, which is to be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Council, December, 1960. It is stated 
that “the potential of these [mass] media is balanced by 
a disturbing potential for the degradation of man, his 
manipulation and his education in false systems of value.” 
Also the Commission held that “the task of the churches 
is not limited to the expression of concern over specific 
mass media programs that are harmful. It is certainly 
not to attempt over-all censorship. It is rather to take 
positive steps to help like-minded persons and groups to 
be wise stewards for the public good of these instru- 
ments which God has made available.” 

Among a number of “specific propositions about con- 
temporary issues in the industries of mass communica- 
tion” are the following: 


On the motion picture industry, the Commission “ap- 
proves the concept of industry self-regulation,” but wishes 
to make clear to the industry “that in the churches’ view 
the avoidance of offense is a minimum goal.” It suggests 
“more positive objectives such as the treatment of human 
life with integrity, respect for the person, the avoidance 
of stereotyping, and the recognition and honest treatment 
of controversial issues.” The Commission recommends the 
establishment of a reviewing service. 


Radio and TV “have been in the throes of a crisis with 
major moral dimensions,” the Commission notes. It 
recommends the presentation of news in depth and more 
and better programs on controversial issues; that local 
church people analyze and discuss programs or program 
series; that more audience involvement should be gen- 
erally encouraged. 


Comprehensive Survey of Religious Education 


Marvin J. Taylor of the University of Pittsburgh has 
edited a symposium, Religious Education: A Comprehen- 
sive Survey of Background, Theory, Methods, Adminis- 
tration, and Agencies (New York and Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1960. $6.50). 
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“Nothing is more evident to the discerning observer 
than the fact that religious education is a many-faceted 
part of the church’s total program,” Dr. Taylor states at 
the outset. Leaders have become “specialists,” and the 
whole Christian education enterprise is now often regarded 
by many persons as “too complex for easy comprehension.” 

Each chapter is contributed by a person with special 
knowledge of the area, and there are 37 chapters. For 
example, the editor writes ‘An Historical Introduction” ; 
Daniel Day Williams writes on “Current Theological De- 
velopments” ; D. Campbell Wyckoff on “The Curriculum 
and the Church School”; Paul B. Maves on “The Chris- 
tian Education of Adults”; Lawrence C. Little on “Ob- 
jectives of Protestant Religious Education” ; Walter Hous- 
ton Clark on “Research in Religious Education.” 

There is a selected bibliography “of both the older and 
standard and more recent works in all branches of reli- 
gious education.” 


“The Shaker Adventure” 


“The fervor of a religious group burns brightest and 
best when the group stands most completely outside the 
life of the world,” Marguerite Fellows Melcher writes in 
the book, title above (Cleveland, The Press of Western 
Reserve University, 1960. $3.00). 


The handwork of the Shakers has been called the out- 
come of dedicated genius. This book interprets the 
Shakers in full perspective from their origin on Toad 
Lane in Manchester, England, in the 18th century, to the 
recent years when only a few survivors carry on at spots 
in New England. The early Shakers in Britain came 
from the lower middle class groups. “They were rooted 
in revolt: revolt against smugness and bigotry in religion, 
revolt against social and economic evils, revolt against 
the uglier side of human nature.” 

The followers of the religious sect begun by Ann Lee 
never numbered more than 6,000. They engaged in a 
spiritual adventure, losing “family life, children, personal 
possessions, fame.” By worldly standards, writes Mrs. 
Melcher, the Shaker adventure failed. “But perhaps this 
judgment is not the final one.” 


A list of 19 Shaker societies in the United States is 
given, only two of which survive. The survivors are at 
Handcock, Mass., and Sabbathday Lake, Maine. 


“The Commonweal” on Kagawa 


Following is the text of an editorial in The Commonweal, 
a journal of public affairs, literature, and the arts, edited 
by Roman Catholic laymen, 386 Park Ave., S., New York, 
May 6, 1960. 

“When the Rev. Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa died in Tokyo 
April 23, the Protestant world sustained the loss of one 
of its most renowned leaders. From the time of his con- 
version to Christianity as a youth of fifteen, Kagawa gave 
an example of heroic evangelical poverty. At this early 
age he abandoned his material possessions and moved to the 
terrible slums of Kobe to minister to the destitute. After 
a decade of such strenuous social work he came to study 
for a divinity degree at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

“On Kagawa’s return to Japan in 1917 he embarked on 
a whole series of related activities. He became greatly 
involved in the organization of labor unions in West 
Japan. While he was in prison because of his efforts on 
behalf of the workers in the Kobe shipyard strike, Dr. 
Kagawa wrote the first of his many books; his second 


volume, Shooting at the Sun, was also written in prison 
a year later. Both became national best sellers. 

“Later in his colorful career Dr. Kagawa turned his at. 
tention to the poor of the Japanese countryside. He found 
in cooperatives an effective means of rural self-help, ) 
assiduous was he in developing these techniques among im. 
poverished farmers and fishermen that he became one of 
the leaders of the international cooperative movement, 

“Dr. Kagawa was also an outstanding devotee of world 
peace. He courageously attacked his country's war against 
China in 1936 and, five years later, came here as a mem. 
ber of a national delegation seeking the preservation oj 
peace between Japan and the United States. In recent 
years he strongly advocated the relinquishment of thermo. 
nuclear weapons in favor of a U.N. police force. Because 
of these and many other public-spirited activities, Dr, 
Kagawa’s was a lifetiine of religiously motivated dedication 
to the poor and to the common good. May he rest in 
peace.” 


“Church Cooperation in the United States” 


In 1870, in Westerly, Rhode Island, “seven pastors 
from Seventh Day Baptist to Episcopalian . . . had their 
pictures taken together to prove ‘that the Church of 
Christ in Westerly is one,’ though meeting, for reasons, 
historical and practical, in seven congregations.” This is 
but one illustration of early gropings toward local church 
cooperation cited by Ross W. Sanderson in the book, 
Church Cooperation in the United States (Hartford, 
Conn., Association of Council Secretaries, 60 Lorraine 
Street, 1960. $3.50). The descriptive sub-title reads: 
“The Nationwide Backgrounds and Ecumenical Signifi- 
cance of State and Local Councils of Churches in Their 
Historical Perspective.” 

Dr. Sanderson writes out of 40 years’ experience as a 
participant observer in local, state, and national interde- 
nominational church agencies. His study is well docu- 
mented. 

The sectarianism of the frontier era is first interpreted. 
By 1883 Washington Gladden, an early apostle of church 
cooperation, could write: “We have reached a period of 
reconstruction and synthesis.” Dr, Gladden’s writings 
were widely influential. In Waterville, Maine, in 1891, 
there was formed the first interchurch state organization. 
The Evangelical Alliance blazed trails. The Sunday School 
Movement, which demonstrated various cooperative tech- 
niques, receives a chapter in the book. Then follow eight 
chapters on developments in formal church cooperation, 
local and state, since 1900. The first period of expansion 
was in 1915-24, Dr. Sanderson states. After “the merging 
thirties” and “the expectant forties” there came solid 
growth of the movement of the 1950’s. In 1959, 41 state 
councils reported 166 professional staff workers. Local 
councils in 34 states numbered 215 in 1959, with 551 pro- 
fessional staff workers. The gross annual income of state 
and local councils increased from over $6,000,000 in 1952 
to over $13,000,000 in 1958, the increase being explained 
in part by an increase in the number of councils during 
that period. Seven councils, starting from Sunday School 
association beginnings, have celebrated their 100th anni- 
versaries. 

How shall one interpret what has happened? Among 
Dr. Sanderson’s answers to his own question are these: 
“Councils of churches seem to thrive in direct proportion 
to the density of population.” “Secular pressures have in- 
cluded urbanization, international strife, depression. . . .” 
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A Protestant community aware of the Roman Catholic pop- or the institutional dilemma of religious bodies as they 
ylation in cities has tended “to seek some solidarity.” In undertake to effect social change. 

und — the ecumenical era some Christian leaders have striven “I wish to lay particular stress,’ Dr. Muelder writes, 
Sy zealously to make ecumenicity local. A constant ferment “on the fact that universal religions are being judged mor- 


im. | is observed in discussion of good relations between the ally by their capacity to function universally at the very 
of | national and the state and local. The state and local inter- time when they are intensively accommodated to cultures 
t. ests now have significant representation in national affairs. which are in flux and in conflict.” 

orld State and local organizations have emphasized the prac- 

ing | tical. Dr. Sanderson recommends moving “from action to Vinoba—"Last of the Saints” 

em. | thought,” and proposes a long list of questions for fur- : 

1 of | ther consideration and thorough study. Once Acharya Vinoba Bhane, who is appealing to Indian 
- landowners to give away their lands to the poor, was speak- 
: “TL: “u ing with the Rajah of Ranka in the province of Bihar. 
en More on the Third Force The Rajah said that he held 100,000 acres uncultivated 
Dr The 17 religious bodies designated in 1958 by Henry and 7,000 acres cultivated, and that he had already given 


P. Van Dusen as the “third force” of Christianity “have 
attracted the attention of both the conservative and liberal 
forces in Christendom,” Thomas F. Zimmerman, general 
superintendent of the Assemblies of God and president of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, writes in an ar- 
ticle, “Where Is the ‘Third Force’ Going?” in Christianity 
Today, Washington, August 1, 1960. 

leir Most of the 17 bodies are represented in three national 
of | interdenominational agencies: the National Holiness Asso- 
ns, ciation, the Pentecostal Fellowship of North America, and 
is the National Association of Evangelicals. Mr. Zimmer- 
rch man says that they are not associating themselves with 
ok, “ecumenical inclusivism.” 

rd, The 17 bodies reported 4,704,800 members in the Year- 
ine | book of American Churches, 1960, compared with 
ds: | 2,116,935 in 1949, Jehovah’s witnesses being enumerated 


to two laborers precisely the amount asked for. 


Then Vinoba said to the Rajah: “As a rule I ask for 
one-sixth of the total. But in view of what you said, 
please make over to me the whole 100,000 acres of un- 
cultivated land and one-sixth of the cultivated.” 

“As you wish,” the Rajah replied. 

This story, Arthur Koestler reports in Commentary, 
165 East 56th St., New York, February, 1960, was but one 
of such episodes that “were daily routine in the early 
years of Vinoba Bhane’s Bhoodan campaign” begun in 
1954. By 1959 Vinoba had walked on foot over many 
roads of India and collected for distribution to the farm 
laborers about 8,000,000 acres of land. This large amount 
was, however, only 15 per cent of his original goal of 
50,000,000 acres which Vinoba sought as one of the 
solutions of India’s land and food production problem. 


with 226,797 constituents in 1960 but not in 1949. The 
bodies reported 33,823 local churches in 1949 (excluding 
Jehovah’s witnesses), and 54,851 in 1960 including 3,848 
local groups in Jehovah’s witnesses. 

“There is permanence in the third force,” Mr. Zimmer- 
man writes, and its evangelistic zeal is frequently re- 
marked. 

Dr. Van Dusen’s statement on the third force, appear- 


In 1954 alone, Vinoba, who has adopted the way of pov- 
erty for himself, received land from 300,000 donors. Many 
of these donors were poor, and gave land to those poorer 
than themselves. 

Prime Minister Nehru has said that Vinoba’s land move- 
ment has been “‘a powerful factor,” particularly because 
it generated a “new spirit” in “the minds of the people.” 

Mr. Koestler describes the movement as “the fantastic 


enterprise of a saintly ascetic,” and his article is entitled 


ch ing in Life, New York, June 9, 1958, was noticed in IN- 
“Last of the Saints.” 


of — FrorMATION SERVICE, December 6, 1958. 


gs 

ny “Patterns of Ethics” More on Meetingsmanship 

ol Interpreters of the main religious groups give opinions Senior Friend writes existentially many words of good 
+h- | concerning ethical teachings on such practical issues as advice to his successor, Stu Movement, under the title of 
ht | government initiative in relation to private enterprise, the “My Last General Committee” in Federation News, the 
on, moral limits to the wish for national survival, religious periodical of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 


Geneva, May, 1960. The notice of it that follows may be 
regarded as a supplement to the material on Meetings- 
manship in this Service, November 30, 1957. 

Senior Friend advises, among other matters: 


Note that there are two schools of thought concerning 
the reading of the preparatory documents: a. Read them. 
b. Don’t read them—it may embarrass the executives who 
are supposed to have prepared them but actually have had 


on freedom, divorce, intermarriage, and planned parenthood 
ng | inthe book, Patterns of Ethics in America Today, edited 
lid | by F. Ernest Johnson, professor emeritus of education 
ate | at Teachers College, Columbia University, and former 
cal | director of the Bureau of Research and Survey, National 
‘o- | Council of Churches. (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ate ers, 1960. $3.00.) 


52 Dr. Johnson sums up much of the writing by stating 


ed | that the answers given on these issues “reveal universal, 


common goals, as well as differences, and provide a valu- 
able understanding of the present religious pluralism in 
America.” 

The contributors to the series, arranged by the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies, and their subject-matter 
are Max J. Routtenberg, Judaism; Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, 
S.J., Roman Catholicism; A. T. Mollegen, Protestantism ; 
Jerome Nathanson, Ethical Culture; Lyman Bryson, Ra- 
tional Ethics: Walter G. Muelder, Ethical Frontiers. 

In the last there is a discussion of “the internal frontier 


them compiled by their office secretaries. 

Be discreet. Before starting to improve the theology 
of a man being called Vim it is best to find out if he may 
be a secretary of the World Council of Churches. 

“Jargon is golden,” and skillful use of it is important. 
Knowledge of about 25 foreign words will help you get 
through the first week of a committee meeting. If you 
use three foreign words in one sentence, people will think 
you are a confirmed ecumenist. Then “enlarge your for- 
eign vocabulary or perish.” “Confidence is of the essence. 
Even misused or mispronounced, a foreign word is al- 
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ways more effective in a General Committee discussion 
than a plain, ordinary one that everyone knows.” 

It is also well to know which words have had long and 
useful lives. Find out about “reinforced umbrella,” “con- 
frontation,” “relevance,” “missionize,” and “fellowship 
used as a verb in America.” 

“Don’t judge an ecumeniac by his covers’—the man 
in shorts may be a bishop of the Church of Ceylon. Do not 
go back-slapping until the delegate list is well memorized. 
These are “non-theological factors” in unity negotiations. 

If you avoid rude remarks about the exegesis of the 
girl next to you in the Bible Study group she may become 
your future wife. 

“May your first General Committee not be the last, as 
it was mine; wide is the gate that leads to the Executive 
Committee.” 


Imperialistic Theologians and Scientists 


“There is... an imperialism at the very heart of the 
disciplined scientist and the faithful theologian,” David 
R. Hunter states in an address printed in Religious Edu- 
cation, 545 West 111th St., New York 25, July-August, 
1960. The author is director of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Protestant Episcopal Church. For ex- 
ample, he states that psychologists manifest imperialism 
toward theologians and sociologists, and these reciprocate 
in kind. 

Theologians speak of theology as the queen of the sci- 
ences (but not too openly at scientific conventions), and 
the idea dominates their attitude toward other disciplines. 
“To establish theology as the queen of the sciences with 
the implication that with this queenship goes sovereignty 
is only another manifestation of man’s everlasting ten- 
dency to take unto himself the prerogatives of God,” Dr. 
Hunter writes. 

Communication is needed between theologians and those 
in the behavioral sciences, Dr. Hunter pleads. He calls 
upon theologians to “realize that social scientists are as 
worthy of trust as theologians are.” Just as all truth is 
not encompassed by one science so “all truth is not cir- 
cumscribed by any system of theology.” 

“Cross-disciplinary conversations” among theologians 


ParisH MINISTERS * * * RELIGIOUS RESEARCHERS 
CHuRCH PLANNING AND PROGRAM EXECUTIVES 
SocraL Scientists * * * AND OTHERS 
will be interested in a Spectat Issue of 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


on 
“Statistical Programs of the U. S. Bureau of the Census” 
including 

* * * A Survey of the Census Bureau’s comprehensive 
programs including the major censuses of PopULATION 
and Housinc * * * A DEFINITION of important concepts 
such as Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Census 
Tract Areas, and Urbanized Areas, together with a Usr- 
FUL, comprehensive tabular Listinc of them is provided 
* * * The ScHEDULE for publication of 1960 census data 
is given * * * 

This issue, of 16 pages, is planned as two numbers of 
INFORMATION SERVICE and will appear October 29, 1960. 
Write for a complete pre-publication price list. The low 
pre-publication prices will apply to all orders received 

prior to October 15, 1960 


and the behavioral scientists should be of special aid tp 
Christian educators in three areas: “evaluation, the Study 
of variables, and the study of human response.” 


Historical Statistics 


The Bureau of the Census issued in June, 1960, a vol. 
ume, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial 
Times to 1957, a revision and expansion of the volume 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, pub. 
lished in 1949. The new volume contains 300 pages of text, 
470 pages of tables, and an extensive index. (Washington, 
D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 1960. $5.00.) 

There are 8,000 time series in 24 chapters and 51 sec. 
tions. The time series are accompanied by text notes that 
indicate sources and discuss historical development of 
data and qualifications of the data. 

The Committee on Historical Statistics of the Social 
Science Research Council cooperated with the Bureau of 
the Census in the compilation of the materials. 

Various statistics on religious affiliation in the United 
States are included for the first time. Among the other 
new topics are crime and correction, education, recreation, 
research and development, and social security. 


“Casualties of the Welfare State” 


The experience of a social worker during five years 
in East London is recorded in a pamphlet, Casualties of 
the Welfare State, by Audrey Harvey, published by the 
Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth St., London S.W. 1 (1960. 
2s 6d). 

In five years Mrs. Harvey received over 20,000 in- 
quiries from persons living in poverty. Their poverty 
was epecially evident when a crisis or misfortune occurred. 
In spite of private occupational insurance and_ public 
welfare programs these people generally had no reserves, 
no “shock absorbers.” Mrs. Harvey, who says that she 
is not a member of the Labor Party, reports that the 
position of these 20,000 persons may be shared by half 
the industrial workers of Britain. 

Mrs. Harvey notes that in 1958 the National Assistance 
Board made over 1,000,000 weekly allowances to supple- 
ment the inadequate pensions and various benefits, These 
figures do not support a popular slogan that “poverty 
has been abolished.” 


“Disability Days” 


As a result of illness and injury, workers with family 
incomes under $2,000 per year lost an average of 10.3 
days from work during the 12 months ending June 30, 
1958, as compared with a loss of 5.9 days for those 
families earning $7,000 and over, according to findings 
of the U. S. National Health Survey of the Public Health 
Service. 

An inverse relationship existed also between income 
and other forms of restricted activity, such as days in 
bed due to illness and injury. 

Workers 65 years of age and over lost about 11 days 
from work compared with 8.4 days for those in the 
45-64 year group and 6.3 days for those aged 17-44. 

The report is entitled Disability Days, United States, 
July 1957-June 1958, Public Health Service Publication 
No. 584-B 10, 1959. Copies are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents a copy. 
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